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Guest Editorial 


Meeting the Labor Shortage 
in Retailing 


NATHAN M. OHRBACH 


Self-service, or more properly semi- We do get into our store a lot of people 
self-service, is nothing new to us. from the lower wage brackets—bless 
We’ve been engaged in that type of busi- them—and we hope we will never grow 
ness since 1923. so high-hat that we will lose them. 

We know that women appreciate bar- But the poor of today are the well-to-do 
gains; that, their assertions to the con- of tomorrow and their loyalty to us is 
trary, they enjoy pushing and elbowing one of the rewards we prize most. Also, 
their way through a crowd in search of the tenants of Park Avenue penthouses, 
such bargains. We opened our store on being a part of the same clay from which 
the premise that, if we made such bar- were created the residents of Tenth 
gains sufficiently attractive, customers Avenue, soon began to be intrigued by 
would not mind helping to wait on them- the crowds in front of our doors. They 
selves; would not resent carrying their came almost stealthily at first; now they 
own parcels; would soon learn how much come as a matter of course. They came, 
they are repaid by paying cash for their they saw, and were won over to our way 
purchases. of doing business, and to our slogan, 

At the beginning, plenty of well- religiously adhered to—that “Every 
meaning friends prophesied _ failure. day is a sale day at Ohrbach’s.” 

“New York women won’t shop on 14th So much for generalities. To be spe- 
Street, no matter what values you offer cific, we do no advertising—with the 
them”; “Customers won’t carry their exception of a modest semiannual bit of 
parcels; they consider it beneath them— institutional copy. Our customers have 
so much easier to just say, ‘please send’”’; learned that they can find our usual 
“nobody carries money in crowds; that’s bargains every day in the week, and 
one reason why charge accounts are so every hour in the day. Thus our busi- 
popular.” All of these predictions, and ness is spread out more or less evenly 
countless others, failed to discourage us, and we do not have to employ great 
and, from the very beginning, have numbers of people for planned sales and 
proved 98 per cent wrong. other such temporary peaks. 
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We arrange our merchandise in such a 
manner that a customer, entering the 
store for the first time, has only to in- 
quire about the location of the depart- 
ment desired from one of our ‘‘Informa- 
tion” people. Garments are arranged 
according to size in the various materials 
and price lines. Each individual gar- 
ment has a prominent tag showing, 
among other things, the price and size. 
Signs are to be found everywhere de- 
noting the location of the various items, 
and giving desired merchandise informa- 
tion. A customer can readily find the 
article best suited to her pocket book and 
needs. And she does not have to be de- 
layed while a salesperson shows her the 
flaws in the article—for we avoid carry- 
ing irregular and imperfect merchandise. 

And now the customer has found the 
table or bin where what she wants is 
located—but not necessarily a salesper- 
son to wait on her. There will be a sec- 
tion manager, and perhaps an assistant, 
near by further to direct her and to 
answer questions, if necessary. Stock 
people pass by, replenishing stock, re- 
arranging disheveled merchandise, and 
always ready to answer questions. A 


minimum of salesgirls move through the 


crowds, to answer questions, rarely 
stopping long with an individual cus- 
tomer. Their function is to dispense 
merchandise information, to direct to a 
fitting room customers who wish to try 
on garments, and to point out to cus- 
tomers who have ‘‘sold themselves” the 
location of the nearest cash desk. No 
salescheck is made out. There is no 
need for one. The controller gets all the 
information he needs from the stub of 
the ticket—detached at the cash desk. 


The salesgirl gets no commission—for we 
found long ago that she prefers a straight 
salary, week in and week out, to a 
fluctuating one on which she starves one 
week and is on “easy street” the next. 
We not only save money and require 
fewer girls by omitting saleschecks, but 
we also avoid unfriendly competition and 
salegrabbing among our girls. In ad- 
dition, we prevent “‘overselling” as re- 
gards our customers. 

Our section managers are never tied 
up with even exchanges, refunds, and 
adjustments. Nor do we have floor 
superintendents with elaborate offices 
and huge staffs for this type of work. 
The entire job is done in one large con- 
venient section. Specialists in identify- 
ing our merchandise, in checking the 
selling price, and in making out refund 
slips work side by side, expediting the 
customer to one of the three cash desks 
opposite where she may get her money 
back. Adjustment people near by go 
into the various complaints and speedily 
decide whether the customer is right or 
not. And I might add that it is signifi- 
cant that customers who wait on them- 
selves do not make the elaborate and 
unwarranted demands at our adjust- 
ment department that they would at one 
of the ‘‘luxury”’ stores. 

And this, briefly, is our case for the 
semi-self-service store—our ready-made 
solution of the problem of how to get 
along with the minimum of help. Our 
comparison department works day and 
night to keep us “‘honest”—to see that 
we make it worth while to our customers 
for them to wait on themselves and carry 
their parcels. They love it. 
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Retail Credit in Wartime 


R. M. SEVERA 


Here is the answer to the question of how retailers are adjusting them- 
selves to Federal credit regulation. 


Credit is a substitute for money, and 
is therefore subject to the same infla- 
tionary tendencies as money. For this 
reason, economic planning in time of 
war must necessarily impose reasonable 
restrictions on credit at the point at 
which it is likely to be inflationary, 
which is when sale is made to the ulti- 
mate consumer. To the man on the 
street, placing restrictions on his right 
to buy a suit of clothes, a rug, a radio, or 
any one of the tens of thousands of ar- 
ticles designed for personal and house- 
hold use on a credit basis, amounts to 
curtailing his personal freedom of action 
and his liberty. To the retail merchant, 
it means a reduction in the volume of 
his business and a qualification of his 
right to make contracts in a manner and 
to an extent which he may see fit. But 
to the government and to the people of 
the country collectively, the curtailment 
of consumer credit in time of war is a 
necessary safeguard against the infla- 
tionary spiral that often starts incon- 
spicuously but can gather momentum 
in a short space of time, and with 
tornado-like fury can wreck prices and 
values and damage the monetary system 
of a nation to a point where the damage 
cannot be repaired. 


REASONS FOR FORMAL REGULATIONS 


Most individuals will differ on the 
degree of control which is required to 
keep consumer credit in line in times of 
emergency. Many credit managers feel 
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that government intervention is unneces- 
sary, and that self-regulation is a natural 
means of controlling consumer credit. 
This method manifests itself in the tend- 
ency of all credit merchants and lending 
institutions to shorten their terms and to 
raise their credit standards and require- 
ments during times of war or other 
emergency, when the uncertainty of the 
duration of the boom increases the risk 
of loss through wholesale dislocation of 
employment and the resultant sudden 
loss of income. Others believe that self- 
regulation is inadequate and too slow in 
getting under way, therefore definite re- 
strictive measures by the government 
are absolutely essential. That our Presi- 
dent has adopted this attitude is indi- 
cated by the fact that he issued an 
executive order, effective August 9, 1941, 
which gave the power to control and re- 
strict consumer credit to the Federal Re- 
serve Board. As a result of this order, 
the Board went into action and drafted 
Regulation W, which became effective 


on September 1, 1941. In its original 


form, the regulation affected only in- 
stallment contracts involving a limited 
list of consumer durable goods. How- 
ever, it set a pattern for future credit 
control by (1) limiting terms in which 
credit contracts may mature, (2) re- 
quiring certain down payments to be 
made by the purchaser, and (3) re- 
quiring the seller to write complete 
memoranda of sales, setting forth the 
terms of each contract. 2 
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The original regulation was invoked 
in the prewar era, when the United 
States was intensifying its lend-lease 
operations. After Pearl Harbor, the ac- 
celeration of industrial production to 
meet the increasing demands of a state of 
actual warfare brought us even closer to 
the dangers of inflation. In a special 
message to Congress on April 27, 1942, 
President Roosevelt said in part: 


To keep the cost of living from spiraling upward 
we must discourage credit and installment buy- 
ing, and encourage the payment of debts, mort- 
gages, and other obligations, for this promotes 
savings, retards excessive buying and adds to 
the amount available to the creditors for the 
purchase of war bonds. 


Using the power given to it under the 
original executive order to either tighten 
or relax the provisions of Regulation W, 
the Federal Reserve Board on May 6, 
1942, issued further amendments to the 
Regulation which were designed to cur- 
tail drastically the use of consumer 
credit for the purchase of practically 
every type of consumer goods except 
food and medicine. 


PROVISIONS OF REGULATION W 


The basic provisions of the Regula- 
tion, as amended, are as foliows: 

1. All persons engaged in installment 
selling, extending credit on charge ac- 
counts, lending money to individuals, or 
financing consumer obligations must be 
licensed. 

2. Installment contracts (defined as 
any contract payable in two or more in- 
stallments) are limited to a period of 12 
months’ maturity on all articles listed ex- 
cept automobiles and motorcycles, on 
which a maximum maturity of 15 months 
is allowed. Down payments of one third 


are required on all listed articles, except 
furniture and pianos on which a one-fifth 
down payment is required. Materials 
and services used in the alteration of real 
property are exempted from these provi- 
sions. Installment contracts must also 
provide for a minimum monthly payment 
of $5.00 or a weekly payment of $1.25, 
and must be payable at approximately 
equal intervals not exceeding one month. 

3. Charge accounts involving the sale 
of listed articles must be paid by the 
10th day of the second calendar month 
following the calendar month during 
which such articles are sold, otherwise 
they are in default, and credit may not 
be extended to the obligor for any charge 
or installment sale of any listed article 
until the default has been cured. Cur- 
ing the default may be accomplished by 
payment in full of the debt, * » convert- 
ing the obligation to an installment 
contract payable within 6 months from 
the date of such agreement, or by having 
the purchaser file a ‘‘statement of neces- 
sity” explaining his reasons for his in- 
ability to meet the obligation, and 
entering into a written agreement in 
good faith to pay the amount within 12 
months from date, by monthly pay- 
ments. 

4. Lenders who make loans the pur- 
pose of which is to purchase any listed 
article may lend only the portion of the 
price of such article which exceeds the 
down payment required by the regula- 
tion. For example, if a customer wishes 
to buy $1,000 worth of furniture, the 
down payment required by the regula- 
tion for such a purchase being 20 per 
cent or $200, the loan may be made only 
for the balance, or the sum of $800. 

5. No down payment is required by 
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the regulation on any installment pur- 
chases of articles priced $6.00 or less. 
The Regulation also provides for the 
manner in which loans may be renewed, 
and for the consolidation of old obliga- 
tions with new commitments. It spe- 
cifically exempts loans on real estate, 
loans for educational, hospital, medical, 
dental, or funeral expenses, aircraft cred- 
its, defense housing, credit to dealers, 
loans to finance fire and casualty in- 
surance, disaster loans, agricultural, 
business, and insurance policy loans, 
credit to governmental agencies and to 
religious, educational, or charitable in- 
stitutions. 


REDUCTION ACHIEVED IN CONSUMER 
CREDIT 


At the time the amended regulation 
went into effect on May 6, 1942, it was 
indicated that the new provisions were 
designed to give effect to a one-year pro- 
gram extending to April 1943. By the 
latter date, the Federal Reserve Board 
hoped to effect a reduction of approx- 
imately 50 per cent in the total over-all 
consumer debt, which in September 1941 
was estimated at $9,720,000,000. By 
September 1942, this figure had declined 
by one third, to $6,547,000,000. Con- 
sidering the fact that most durable goods 
such as automobiles, washing machines, 
radios, pianos, and refrigerators are now 
either off the market or fast disappear- 
ing, and that many long-term contracts 
which originated in late 1941 and early 
1942 are being completely liquidated 
without being replaced by new financing, 
the goal of the Federal Reserve Board 
would appear easy of accomplishment. 
Those who are engaged in extending 
retail credit are therefore hopeful that 
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greater restriction on the use of con- 
sumer credit will not be necessary. The 
Hon. Ronald Ransom, vice-chairman of 
the board of governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, in an address to the 
30th Annual Conference and Credit 
Sales Forum of the National Retail 
Credit Association at New Orleans on 
June 17, 1942, said: “It has been the 
consistent policy of the Board to tighten 
the terms and widen the area of cover- 
age as conditions required, but, of course, 
this is a two-way street; when conditions 
justify, terms can be relaxed as well as 
tightened.” 

While the over-all effect of the regula- 
tions is expected to be a net cut in con- 
sumer obligations of about one half of 
the 1942 level, certain consumer credit 
outlets have shown the impact of the 
regulations to a lesser degree than others. 
The following figures of the Federal 
Reserve Board show the decline in ac- 
counts receivable held by the different 
types of consumer credit institutions as 
at the end of October 1942, compared 
with October 1941: 


Per cent 

Decline 
Household appliances... . 2 ee 
Furniture stores. ... aid 30.0 
Jewelry stores. . 34.2 
Department-store installments 41.0 
Morris Plan type banks 26.1 
Credit unions. . aan 
Personal finance companies ce Tee 


The relatively low decline in receivables 
in the lending groups may be explained 
to some extent by the fact that an ap- 
preciable proportion of personal borrow- 
ing is for medical, dental, and other 
emergency uses. In addition, their 
loans are generally in net amounts, and 
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do not reflect the same reduction in 
principal sums financed, found in the 
sale of merchandise as a result of in- 
creased down payments. 


EFFECT ON RETAIL “OPEN” CREDIT 


To retailers, the most radical change 
effected by Regulation W was the cur- 
tailment of the charge-account type of 
credit, which is often called ‘“‘open’”’ credit 
because of the broad manner in which it 
is used. The opinion of most credit 
men and women is that this form of re- 
tail credit is the least inflationary, be- 
cause charge accounts are payable within 
30 or 60 days, and are rarely allowed to 
extend beyond 90 days except by mutual 
agreement. There was little likelihood 
that merchants would extend their terms 
or become more liberal in the selection 
of risks in time of war; therefore, charge- 
account credit could hardly be looked 
upon as inflationary. There was some 
danger, however, that charge accounts 
might be used by some to circumvent 
the down payments required under in- 
stallment credit regulations. This the- 
ory is weakened by its very nature; only 
a very small minority of the people resort 
to circumvention or subterfuge. It is 
obvious, however, that even though 
charge-account credit may not be highly 
inflationary, it can be used as a defla- 
tionary weapon, and that by curtailing 
charge buying an additional segment of 
the buying public can be placed on a 
cash basis, which usually results in defer- 
ment of purchases until the necessary 
cash is accumulated, a deflationary in- 
fluence. 

The restriction of charge accounts has 
caused much additional work and ex- 
pense for the merchants who extend this 


accommodation to customers. Ac- 
counts which remain unpaid on the 
tenth day of the calendar month follow- 
ing the calendar month in which the 
purchase is made must be “frozen” 
under the regulation. Customers must 
be warned before and notified after the 
freezing, if good will is to be maintained. 
In addition, the task of assorting ac- 
counts which are frozen, and of authoriz- 
ing tens of thousands of transactions 
which were formerly released without 
specific authorization, must be under- 
taken. Fortunately, by an amendment 
dated October 26, 1942, the Federal Re- 
serve Board permits stores to make 
charge sales of articles priced up to 
$5.00 without authorization, provided 
they are acting in good faith and without 
knowledge that the account is frozen. 
It is also necessary, if the account is 
later found to be in default and frozen, 
to notify the customer of that fact, and 
to request a return of the merchandise 
or payment in full of the frozen account. 
The amendment also eased the situation 
by permitting stores to disregard de- 
faults involving accounts amounting to 
less than $2.00. 


INCREASED EXPENSES 


The cost of handling credit operations 
has increased appreciably in credit 
stores because of Regulation W. Refer- 
ring to the operations of one large store 
in Cleveland, Ohio, Mr. J. Anton Hagios 
wrote in the October 1942 issue of Credit 
Currents: 

This store has reported a decrease of 10% in 
the number of statements mailed at the end of 
July (1942). They had the following increases 
in payroll costs in divisions of the credit office 
affected by the Regulation: 
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Tbe Cashiers. 6265. 065.0606 48% 
Tube Authorizers......... 56% 
Office Cashiers.............. 47% 
Credit Office................... 33% 
Credit Files. .-o- 1G 


Most stores found that their costs 
jumped greatly during the first three or 
four months of operation under the 
-Regulation, and that progress has been 
made in reducing the extra expense to a 
minimum by the installation of short 
cuts and by refinements which result 
from experience. 

One of the greatest inconveniences to 
the public was the wait they were forced 
to undergo while “taken” purchases 
over $5.00 were authorized. This prob- 
lem has been solved quite satisfactorily 
by most stores, who issue cards or en- 
velopes monthly to customers whose 
accounts are not frozen, authorizing 
them to make regular purchases up to 
their pre-Regulation limits (usually from 
$10.00 to $25.00) without waiting for 
specific credit authorization. These 
cards or envelopes are mailed monthly 
to customers with their regular state- 
ments, and the customers are urged to 
make regular use of them during the 
ensuing month, to ensure maximum 
convenience in shopping. 


EFFECT ON RETAIL INSTALLMENT 
CREDIT 


In the installment field, the heavy 
down payments required by Regulation 
W have had the effect of dampening con- 
sumer demand. This result has been 
more pronounced in the localities which 
house a relatively small proportion of 
war industries, such as New York City 
and Chicago. In boom towns where 
war workers are earning twice and three 
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times their normal wages, these higher 
down payments are little obstacle. But 
in the nondefense areas where a great 
body of white-collar workers is em- 
ployed, the down payment of one third 
required on such articles as fur coats, 
jewelry, rugs, clothing, and practically 
all other merchandise, except furniture 
and pianos, has been a genuine retarding 
factor in credit selling. Many stores, 
which formerly handled installment ac- 
counts exclusively, have broadened their 
plans to include the charge-account 
method of selling—not so much as an 
evasion of down-payment requirements, 
perhaps, as in an effort to keep up their 
sales volume to a point which is neces- 
sary for survival. The over-all decrease 
in installment selling is running about 
one third under figures of a year ago, 
and such a drop in volume may easily be 
fatal to a store that cannot cut its over- 
head in proportion. 


COUPON-BOOK METHOD 


The coupon-book method of selling, 
often referred to as the “poor man’s 
charge account,” has also shown the 
effects of the restriction of consumer 
credit. Retail merchants who formerly 
did a flourishing business in these coupon 
books found it difficult to adapt this 
plan to the requirements of the regula- 
tion. Many who had formerly sold the 
coupon books in denominations of from 
$10.00 to $50.00 with no down payment 
invoked systems whereby the customer 
was required to pay one third down on 
each book purchased in advance, thereby 
making the credit coupons in the book 
eligible for the purchase of merchandise 
on which Regulation W required a down 
payment of one third or less. How- 











ever, this down payment was found to be 
a great deterrent to business, and sales 
of coupon books fell off to less than half 
of their pre-Regulation levels in many 
stores. Later, the idea of promoting the 
sale of coupon books for purchases of 
$6.00 or less, which are exempt from 
the down payment requirements of the 
Regulation, was given effect. Some 
stores adopted special coupon books for 
purchases of $6.00 or less, which cus- 
tomers could buy without a down pay- 
ment. Others continued to sell coupon 
books without a down payment, but in- 
formed customers that if they wished 
to buy any single articles priced at over 
$6.00, they would have to pay one third 
or one fifth down in cash to the sales- 
clerk, and the balance could be paid 
with credit coupons. Purchases under 
$6.00 could, of course, be paid entirely 
with credit coupons. These plans had 
the effect of reéstablishing coupon books 
as an easy method of making small 
credit sales to customers, with the result 
that business in these channels has im- 
proved very materially. 


ADVANTAGES GAINED FROM THE 
REGULATION 


While the regulation of consumer 
credit has not been without its burdens 
for the retail merchants and the money 
lenders, these burdens are not without 
their compensations. On the bright side, 
the accounts receivable of most credit 
merchants are in a healthier state, and 
collections have been improved greatly 
since the regulations were invoked. 
Many customers consider it an absolute 
duty to pay up their accounts before 
the freezing date; others have switched 
to cash buying to conform to the Presi- 
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dent’s appeal to curtail credit buying. 
Considering the fact that inflation can 
cause financial havoc, merchants are 
usually quite willing to accept any rea- 
sonable restrictions on credit selling as a 
necessary factor in our wartime economy. 
Extremists have advocated the abolish- 
ment of all retail credit granting during 
wartime. Such a sweeping program 
would undoubtedly cause great hardship 
to the great mass of the people who 
have received little or no monetary 
benefit from the prosecution of the war 
effort, and even to many of those who 
have. A war worker who moves to a 
new locality may require furniture and 
home furnishings and not have the 
wherewithall to pay spot cash. A bank 
employee who is earning $3.00 per week 
more than he did before the war ma, 
need an overcoat and a suit of clothes for 
which he does not have ready cash. 
Thousands of other situations might be 
recited in which the use of credit, even 
in these supposedly lush times, is an 
almost absolute necessity. Dr. Rolf 
Nugent, former director of consumer 
credit studies of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, and now credit adviser to the 
Office of Price Administration, recently 
said: “‘The consumer credit structure, 
like Humpty Dumpty, has plenty of 
room to tighten its belt; but once de- 
stroyed, all the King’s horses and all the 
King’s men will be unable to put it 
together again.” 


POSTWAR CREDIT 


In the postwar period of reconstruc- 
tion, credit will undoubtedly play an 
important role in stimulating demand 


(Continued on page 50) 











Retail Trade in 1942 


The tables below summarize the sales and profit results for the country’s 
leading retail institutions. 


According to Department of Com- 
merce estimates, retail trade in 1942 
totaled $56,382 million, an increase of 
4.1 per cent over 1941. As will be 
observed from the sales figures below, 
institutions that emphasize soft lines 
and foods showed large sales increases, 
whereas the mail-order houses featuring 
hard lines hardly held their own. In 
fact, Montgomery-Ward reported that 
they returned to mail-order customers 
$46,000,000 in orders that they could 
not fill because of merchandise scarcity; 
and it estimates that a like amount of 
retail-store business was lost for the 


Sales in Thousands ,& _ 
1942 


Organizations 


same cause. Sears, Roebuck returned 
$50,000,000 to mail-order customers. 
Normally, as sales rise, the per cent of 
profit also increases due to the fixed 
nature of many expenses. But nearly 
every store reporting showed a smaller 
per cent of profit in 1942. This is due 
largely to the stepping up of income taxes. 
The figures below have been computed 
from reports cited in newspapers and 
not directly from official financial state- 
ments. As just indicated, profit figures 
'n most cases are reported after the de- 
duction of taxes and other charges. 


Net Profits (Per Cent) 
1942 1941 


Department and S pecially Stores 


Abraham & Straus, Inc..................... 
Allied Stores Corp......... 

Arnold Constable & Company. 
Associated Dry Goods Corp.. 

L. Bamberger & Company.... . 
Best & Company.. 

Blauner’s, Inc.. = 
Bloomingdale Brother, Inc tad 
Bonwit Teller, Inc.. ; 
Broadway Department Store, fee. 
Cg | ae 
Burdine’s Inc............. 
Consolidated Retail Stores, Inc. 
Crowley Milner & Company. 
Davison-Paxon Company. ... 

A. De Pinna Company... 
Emporium Capwell Corp...... 
The Fair. . 

William Filene’ s Sons Company 
Franklin Simon & Company. 


* Year ending July 31, 1941. 
§ See Macy. 
** After preferred dividends. 
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$27,216 3.5 

. 151,809 3.5 
$11,675 11,809 2.9 3.7 
79,931 73,924 2.8 4.2 
38,026 36,871 § § 


19,954 17,788 4.4 5.9 

12,987 11,037 2.3 2.0 

28,925 2.6 

10,005 10,547 2.8 3.2 
19,227 3.7 

35,303 31,447 4.0 5.0 

7,713°* 5.8 

11,518 4.3 

16,942 13,720 5.0 2.5 
9,527 8,494 5 § 

3,237 3,465 1.4 3.0 

34,604** 28,197 2.0 3.0 
20,926 18,735 3.3 1.7 

10,056 2.0 
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Sales in Thousands of Dollars Net Profits (Per Cent) 
Organisations 1942 1941 1942 1941 

EIT Nils ss ad's cs cWas sees scenes $9 , 330 1.8 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc....................... $137,644 117,433 2.4 20 
Goldblatt Brothers......................... 56,553 54, 736 1.0 1.8 
Pe DN oi 6 ore ssp od wa aie OMG 20,178 18,872 2.4 3.3 
Hearn Department Stores, Inc............... 20,620 1.0 
Interstate Department Stores............... 38 ,052 31,302 3.6 
Kaufman Department Stores Corp........... 33,465 31,816 3.1 3.9 
Lasalle & Koch Company................... 9,681 8,579 § § 
PS es oa ee eee 9,073 7,308 2.4 3.4 
F. & R. Lazarus & Company................ 
R. H. Macy & Company, New York......... 104,092 99,679 1.9f 2.4 
I. Magnin & Company............... .... 13,476 13,387 | 32 
Mandel Brothers, Inc..................... . 20,236 19,815 2.1 2.9 
Marshall Field & Company...... Scere an 118,810 104,777 3.5 4.7 
Meier & Frank Company................... 20,920 5.8 
Mercantile Stores Company, Inc............. 41,173 34, 868 3.0 332 
National Department Stores Corp............ 50, 316 2.8 
O’Connor, Moffat & Company............... 5,609 4,962 2.0 23 
Outlet GOMMORY..... 6c cece ee 9,978 9,150 5:7 6.5 
Penn Traffic Company.................... 3,670 3,777 4.2 5:5 
7. C. Penney Company........ 655... scsceess. 490, 295 377,572 3.7 4.5 
Raphael Weill & Company (White House)... 8, 805 8,502 2.5 3.4 
oc | eee ee wee ee ee 13,548 4.5 
Rike-Kumler Company............ = are 12,830 9,877 a 3.9 
Roos Brothers, Inc...... .. Me ecaeees palaces 7,061 4.3 
Russek’s Fifth Avenue, Inc........ cae ie 6,725 3.2 BS 
Spear & Company................. eile 9,540 10,963 —2.1 3.0 
Western Department Stores (Formerly B. F. 

Schlesinger Company)....... 15,416 11,388 3.2 3.4 
The Wieboldt Stores, Inc........ #4 29,488 2:5 

Variety Chains 

M. H. Fishman Company, Inc............. 6,200 5,320 J | 4.1 
H. L. Green Company....... ee 62,394 53, 786 3.5 4.3 
W. T. Grant Company... pa . 154,205 130,556 2.4 3.4 
S. S. Kresge Company........ ..... 198,680 176,184 4.0 5.4 
S. H. Kress & Company... . 116,959 101,397 4.6 5.0 
McCrory Stores Corp....... ane 62,613 53,013 x 4.7 
McLellan Stores Company.... 32,790 28,035 3.8 
G. C. Murphy Company...... 76,987 63,515 3.8 a4 
Neisner Brothers, Inc...... ; 33, 143 26,469 2.6 3.6 
J. J. Newberry & Company... ' 77,311 64,229 3.6 4.2 
Rose’s, 5, 10, & 25, Stores........... = 9,668 7,878 3.4 4.5 
Scott-Burr Stores Corp......... .. 13,274 11,321 
F. W. Woolworth Company.... 423,221 377, 148 5.6 6.9 

t Profit of entire Macy Organization: Bamberger, LaSalle & Koch, and Davison-Paxon. 

§ See Macy. 
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Sales in Thousands of Dollars Net Profits (Per Cent) 
Organizations 1942 1941 1942 1941 
Grocery Stores 
PIONS 25 05'S c Seok oso MA $209,106 $157,677 1.0 1.4 
We ME ie cis 's ph Gs Saas ee Saealed 39,701 28,700 1.6 RG 
Colonial Stores, Inc........... SAREE eA techs 58,179 ty 
Food Fair Stores Inc.. 53 oe 
(Formerly Union Pender Food Senne 41,746 34,095 i158 2.4 
ee ee ee ers Ts 39,570 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co............ 1,378, 147 
Jewel Tea Company....... seagsege eee 41,703 aco 3.6 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Company. ease . 388,847 302 , 766 1.2 1.6 
National Tea Company..................... 89,952 72,182 0.5 or; 
Safeway Diet Miso os vssiec ova na .... 611,139 475,125 0.7 1.1 
A pparel Chains 
PILOT Ce oh Pe ove eos ko dr arcane 44,340 45,328 5.4 6.1 
TAG VAG, TIC... ones oicceccass ae 8,795t X:2 
Lermer Stores Comp: .:. 02.0.5... 50: . 64,839 50,494 2.4 3.0 
Mangel Stores Corp........... So a 11,455 Sil 
Drug Chains 
People’s Drug Stores.............. 4 22 Sn 27,708 3.2 4.0 
Sun-Ray Drug Company.......... iaricnack “ee 8, 566 
United Cigar-Whelan Stores....... ere re 50,026 ‘g 
RRO OOS, BOCs cc oe cies ewe bins sie bade ns 121,998 102,461 1.9 2.4 
Shoe Chains 
Edison Brothers Stores, Inc........... wes 33,614 3.9 
G. R. Kinney Company, Inc........... sclue, Chgmee 20,074 1.9 2.7 
Bicivie oube CO ae esac cde ei eke a 51,644 46,654 5.0 6.3 
Schiff Company = hans Bed 16,294 204 
Miscellaneous Chains 
Real Silk Hosiery...... oe 10,473 10, 266 0.3 3. 
Western-Auto Supply. .. - ee . 56,181 71,042 4.2 4.5 
Mail-Order Houses 
Chicago Mail Order Company..... 31,830 4 
Montgomery Ward & Company. ... 635,007 632,709 4.2 4.3 
New Process Company. . 6,935 6,537 4.5 4.6 
Sears, Roebuck & Company.... 867 , 834 915,058 3.9 4.0 
Sorewel, BACs, o..%.% TP ere 2 5.3 SSS 56,739 —3.4 28 


t Year ending May 31, 1941. 
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Trend of Department-Store Sales and Prices 


In the accompanying chart, the heavy 
black line labeled ‘‘dollar sales” 
represents the Federal Reserve Board 
index of department-store sales adjusted 
for seasonal variation. It is based on 
reports from nearly 300 department 
stores all over the country. The 100 
represents the average monthly sales in 
1923-1925. 

Thus, this line represents the general 


sponding index of prices. Thus, it 
represents the trend in physical volume 
of sales, called ‘‘real’’ sales. For ex- 
ample, the sales index for November 1942 
is 138 and the price index 113.1; thus the 
“real” sales index is 122. 

A study of the dotted line reveals that 
a peak of physical-sales activity in 
department stores, corrected for normal 
seasonal activity, was reached in August 





movement of dollar volume from the 
bottom of the depression until late in 
1942. 

The light solid line on the chart rep- 
resents the Fairchild Retail Price 
Index in which the base of 100 is the 
price level in December 1930. This 
index has moved horizontally since the 
freezing of prices early in 1942. 

The dotted line on the chart is ob- 
tained by dividing the adjusted index 
of sales for each month by the corre- 


1941. Since then, the general trend was 
down until the flare-up to an all-time 
peak in February of this year. 

With the growing shortage of mer- 
chandise, a more clear-cut decline in the 
trend may be expected later in 1943. 
Since prices are likely to tend slightly up- 
ward, the decline in dollar sales may not 
be quite as severe as that in ‘‘real’”’ ones. 
The probabilities are that the dollar 
volume for the first half of the year, how- 
ever, will still be above that of last year. 











Quiz on OPA Price Regulations Affecting Retailers 


For each question, check the one of the four given answers that you think is correct 
See page 64 for answers correct as of March 7, 1943 


Question 


I. Town a fairly large hardware store in the center of the city. I have just bought a small suburban 
hardware store from a man who has gone into the service. Do I use the same prices in this new 
place as I charged in my original store? 


Answer 


1. Yes, because multiple unit-dealers charge uniform prices throughout. 

2. No, you have to reprice everything in the suburban store as if it were a new item. 

3. No, you keep the same prices that the former owner charged; you preserve his records, and 
price replacement stock on the basis of his past prices. 

4. You keep the same prices for the goods that are already in the new store, but when you buy 
new stock, you price it according to the prices you have charged before in your first store. 


Question 


II. I run a beauty shop. I am going to have to raise the wages of my operators to keep them from 
going off to take war jobs. May I raise my prices so that I can pay them higher wages? 


Answer 


1. You are not allowed to pay higher wages or get higher prices because beauty-shop operators 
are not considered essential workers. 

2. You apply to the regional office of OPA for a price adjustment. 

3. You are free to raise your prices because beauty-shop and hairdressing services are not con- 
trolled by price regulation; you must, however, maintain ceiling prices on commodities, such 
as cosmetics, which you sell separately. 

4. Find out whether your closest competitor is charging higher prices; if he is, you may charge 
the same prices. 


Ouestion 


III. I am the postmaster in Tamarack, Idaho. I run a little store or. the side, just a few groceries 
and some feed and overalls and such things. I donot make more than a few hundred dollars 
maybe all year. Nobody around here can afford to pay high prices, so do I have to send OPA 
a list of what I charge? 


Answer 


1. Yes, you must file a complete list of all your prices, with records showing how you determined 
them, at the nearest OPA rationing board. 

. If your business is under $10,000 a year, you are not required to file your prices. 

No, it is sufficient if you post your ceiling prices where your customers can see them. 

Yes, you must file a list of the “‘cost of living’? commodities which you sell and ceiling prices 


with the rationing board nearest you. 


te Ge bo 


Question 


IV. I run adrug store. I have put up posters with ceiling prices for all cost-of-living commodities 
I sell, and I have filed with the local board. The other day a customer made a fuss because I 
45 
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had not posted the price of a hairbrush and demanded to see how much I charged for it in March, 
I told her I had done all the Government requires; isn’t that so? 


Answer 
1. You are not required to post the price of hairbrushes, because they are not cost-of-living 
commodities; but you are required to keep a list of your prices as of March 1942 of all goods 


sold in your store and to show it on demand. 

2. Your customer was right; the General Maximum Price Regulation requires the posting of all 
ceiling prices near the point of sale. 

3. Your customer was wrong; you are obviously complying with OPA regulations very con- 
scientiously. 

4. Your customer was wrong, but you should have sent a list of all your ceiling prices not just 
those for cost-of-living commodities to your local board. 


Question 


. In the month of March 1942, The Saturday Evening Post sold for 5 cents at my newstand. Now 


the price marked on the cover is 10 cents. May I raise the price to 10 cents? 


Answer 
1. You may apply to OPA for an upward adjustment in price. 
2. The publisher has arranged with OPA for all sellers of The Saturday Evening Post to charge 


10 cents. 
3. Yes, the price of magazines is not controlled by OPA. 
4. You may use 10 cents if this is the price charged by your closest competiior. 


Question 


. Our bake shop is located in a winter resort community and we were not open during March 1942. 


However, the shelves al] showed price marks for bread because we had not removed the markers. 
Must we use these prices as our ceiling prices? (Question received November 1942.) 


Answer 


1. If the prices shown on your shelves were your selling prices on the last day your store was 
open before March 1942, those prices are your ceiling prices. 

. Disregard your shelf price marks and use the ceiling prices of your closest competitor. 

. Since your store is located in a winter resort community, your prices are not controlled. 

Baked coods are not subject to price control. 


mw to 


Ouestion 


We are adding a new higher priced line of enamelware. Must we use the same ceiling prices for 
the new.svare as we have been using on our lower priced line? 


Answer 
1. To determine the ceiling price for the new enamelware, subtract the net unit cost of the lower 
priced line from the net unit cost of the higher priced line and add this amount to the ceiling 
price of the lower priced line. 
2. You are not permitted to add a higher priced line to vour stock under the General Maximum 
Price Regulation. 
3. Determine a new ceiling price for the new line by shopping your competitors, and use their 


ceiling price for the same or similar commodity in the same price-line. 
4. Charge as much as you wish, for enamelware is not subject to price control. 
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Question 


We charge 45 cents for children’s wool stockings and did in March 1942. Our competitor 
charges 55 cents for the same brand. May we raise our price to 55 cents? 


Answer 


1. You may raise your ceiling price to 55 cents if your competitor raised his price to 55 cents 
during March 1942. 

2. You may raise your ceiling price to 55 cents if you report this new price and your competitor’s 
price to the local War Price and Rationing Board. 

3. Children’s clothing is exempt from price control. 

4. Your ceiling price must remain 45 cents, and your competitor’s ceiling price, 55 cents. 


Question 


. We sold at 20 cents a 10-ounce package of M brand crackers for which we paid 15 cents in March 


1942. Now we can only obtain an 11-ounce size of this brand at a cost of 18 cents. What is 
our ceiling price on the 11-ounce size? 


Answer 


1. 20 cents, because you cannot raise your ceiling price for a branded product. 

. 22 cents, because, within given limits, the price goes up or down in proportion to an increase 
or decrease in the quantity (2 cents per ounce). 

3. 23 cents, because your markup over cost is 5 cents. 

4. 24 cents, because your markup over cost is 33} per cent. 


N 


Question 


. I operate a small fishing boat. We bring in one or two catches a week and sell to retail stores. 


My prices have been generally lower than those charged at the wholesale market. May I raise 
my prices in line with the market? 


Answer 


1. If the wholesale market is your closest competitor, you may raise your prices to the ceiling 
prices of the market. 

2. You must make formal application to OPA for adjustment in your price. 

3. You must sell at the highest prices charged in March 1942. 

4. You may raise your prices because fresh fish, sea food, and game are exempt from price 
control. 


Ouestion 


Where do I go to license my store for the OPA? 


Answer 
1. You need not make any arrangements to license your store. It was automatically licensed 
on the date the General Maximum Price Regulation became effective. 
2. Apply te your nearest OPA office for the license application. 
3. You may not license your store after December 18, 1942. 
4. Send your local tax license to OPA for certification. 


Question 


In New York State the fair-trade minimum price for T brand tooth paste is 39 cents, but in 
March 1942 I was selling this brand for 37 cents—against the New York law. May I raise my 
price to 39 cents in order to discontinue violating the New York law? 
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Answer 


1. Yes, 39 cents is your ceiling price. 

2. No, 37 cents is your ceiling price. You may apply to your Regional OPA administrator for 
adjustment if your maximum price is less than the fair-trade price that was in effect during 
March 1942 under a fair-trade contract. 

3. If your competitors sold the item at 39 cents, you may use 39 cents as your ceiling price. 

4. If the manufacturer of T brand tooth paste refuses to sell his product to you for resale at 37 
cents, you may raise your ceiling price to 39 cents to avert a shortage. 


Question 


I handle a branded line of ladies’ dresses that cost me $6.75 each. The manufacturer nationally 
advertises these dresses to sell for $10.95. During the base period (August 1, 1941—December 1, 
1941) I sold most of the dresses in my shop which cost me $6.75 for $9.95. May I sell this 
nationally advertised dress which costs me $6.75 for $10.95 inasmuch as this is the accepted 
price? 


Answer 


1. You may sell the dresses for $10.95 if your closest competitor sells them for $10.95. 

2. According to Maximum Price Regulation No. 330, which covers Women’s, Misses’ and 
Children’s Outerwear Garments, you must use as your ceiling price the price at which you 
delivered the largest number of women’s dresses im the same price-line during the base period. 
Therefore, your ceiling price is $9.95 for dresses that cost $6.75. 

3. You may use the manufacturer’s advertised price if you have a contract with him. 

4. If your expenses have increased, you may raise your price above the manufacturer’s advertised 


price. 


Question 


I have some nylon and silk hosiery in stock. May I offer them for sale, but specify that with 
each pair sold a customer must also buy one of my special $3.95 wash dresses? 


Answer 

1. You may sell nylon and silk hosiery in this manner if their prices do not exceed the ceiling 
prices as established by Maximum Price Regulation No. 95 and Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 274, respectively. 

2. Nylon and silk hosiery are frozen and you may not sell them at all until they are released 
by OPA. 

3. It is illegal for any seller to require a purchaser to buy or agree to buy any other article or 
service in connection with a sale or delivery of nylon or silk hosiery. 

4. You may sell nylon and silk hosiery in this manner, but, because of the shortage, you must 
ration one pair to a customer. 


Question 


. During March 1942, the highest price at which I delivered a certain men’s suit was $50.00. 


My costs have increased 20 per cent since then. May I raise my price on this suit? 


Answer 


1. You may raise your price providing the increase is not more than the 20 per cent cost increase 


that you have suffered. 
2. Figure your average percentage markup for the base period, March 1942, and add this to 
your cost. In other words you may raise your price if you do not increase your profit. 
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3. You may raise your price if you keep the percentage of increase within the increased cost-of- 
living figures as released by the Bureau of Labor. 

4. According to Maximum Price Regulation No. 177, Men’s and Boy’s Tailored Clothing, 
you must use as your maximum price the highest price at which you sold the same or similar 
suit in March 1942. 


Question 


Due to rationing, my shoe sales have fallen off and there is no demand for my cheaper shoes. 
May I raise the prices of my cheaper shoes and take on higher price-lines? 


Answer 


1. You may raise the ceiling prices of your cheaper shoes but must not sell a price-line higher 
than the highest you delivered in March 1942. 

2. At the present time, shoes are covered by the General Maximum Price Regulation and you 
must not sell shoes for more than the ceiling prices as determined by this regulation. 

3. Certain types of shoes and slippers are not rationed. You may charge what you please on 
these models. 

4. When a product is rationed it automatically voids any price regulation covering the rationed 
product, so you may charge any prices you choose. 


Question 


XVII. How do I determine my ceiling prices for the so-called “‘Victory-Line Waterproof Rubber 


XVIII. 


XIX, 


Footwear?” 
Answer 

1. Charge the same price as you did for the same or similar product in March 1942. 

2. Use the same percentage markup cost as you used for waterproof rubber footwear before the 
“Victory-Line” was introduced. 

3. Use the fixed dollar-and-cents prices that ar: set forth in Maximum Price Regulation No. 
229, Retail and Wholesale Prices for Victory-Line Waterproof Rubber Footwear. 

4. If your average annual volume of business over the last five years was $50,000 or less, mark 
up your product 334 per cent over cost. If it was over $50,000, use 30 per cent as your 
markup over cost. 


Question 


I own a women’s and children’s dress shop and in the past have always given sales receipts. 
In order to cut costs and save time, may I discontinue this practice? 


Answer 


1. Try tocut costs in every possible way even if it means a minor violation of an OPA regulation. 
2. Give a sales receipt only if a customer asks for it. 
3. If you post your ceiling prices clearly and in full view of your customers, a sales receipt is not 


necessary. 
4. If you have customarily given your customers a sales slip, receipt, or similar evidence of pur- 


chase, you must continue to do so. 


Question 


I own a men’s wear store. Due to the fact that so many men have gone into the Army, I am 
taking on a line of women’s and girls’ outerwear. How must I determine my ceiling prices for 


this new line? 
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Answer 

i. According to Maximum Price Regulation No. 330, Women’s, Misses’ and Children’s Outer- 
wear Garments, a retailer must not stock, sell, or deliver a line of clothing in a field in which 
he has had no experience since December 15, 1941. 

2. Use the same percentage markup as you use for men’s wear in comparable price-lines. 

3. Set your prices so you will make a reasonable profit, then never charge more than these 
original prices. 

4. Your ceiling prices shall be the same as the ceiling prices established by your most closely 
competitive seller of the same class, for the same garments, or if none has been established for 
the same garment, then the ceiling price established by such competitive seller for the similar 
garment most nearly like it. 


Question 
XX. When I figure my ceiling prices for articles covered by Maximum Price Regulation No. 210, 
Retail and Wholesale Prices for Fall and Winter Seasonal Commodities, I find that my prices 
are higher than those of my closest competitor who is located across the street. As a result, 
he is taking business away from me. Must I maintain these ceiling prices or may I cut them so 
I can compete with my neighbor across the street? 


Answer 


1. Because of the scarcity of goods, you must maintain your maximum prices. When your 
competitor cannot replace his stock, the customers will come to you. 

2. Appeal to your Regional OPA Office for an adjustment of your ceiling prices. 

3. Buy a cheaper line of goods so you can compete with your competitor on price even though 
your commodities are of inferior grades. 

4. You can always charge lower than ceiling prices under the terms of all price regulations. 


(Continued from page 40) control, it is hoped, will be the essence 
of simplicity, and will not attempt to 
control the extension of short-term or 
charge-account credit, but will direct 


for goods, and, as a result, in easing the 
transition from a wartime to a peacetime 
economy. It is quite likely that we 
shall see the creation of plans similar to itself to limiting the length of maturities 
the Federal Housing Act, which was on installment contracts, which were 
used to help pull us out of the depres- often extended to as long as 36 months 
sion from 1935 to 1937, and which during the pre-Regulation period. This 
provided long-term credit for the pur- condition was brought on by unhealthy 
chase of all types of home improvements 
and capital goods such as oil burners, 
refrigerators, air-conditioning equip- 
ment, roofing, etc. We also can prob- 
ably look forward to some degree of 
control exercised by the Government ress. Its scientific use can well be the 
over consumer credit, to prevent the 
overexpansion which we_ experienced part of our schools of learning in the 
in this field in 1938 and 1939. This future. 





competition in terms by merchants in 
certain localities which was carried 
beyond the point of reasonableness. 
Consumer credit, properly used, is a 
valuable instrument of economic prog- 


subject of educational efforts on the 











Teachers’ Section 





Solving Wartime Problems in 
Distributive Education 


Norris A. Brisco AND O. PRESTON ROBINSON 


The program of distributive education has been passing through a critical 
period, due to the war’s emphasis on essential activities; but as this study 
reveals, it is successfully meeting the test. 


In an effort to learn exactly the cur- 
rent status of the program of distributive 
education and to ascertain what prob- 
lems it has met and is meeting, the fol- 
lowing five questions were sent to some 
200 State supervisors, codrdinators, 
teachers, and teacher trainers in every 
State of the Union where the program 
has been introduced: 


1. What are the most important problems 
involved in introducing distributive education 
to merchants? How are these being solved? 

2. What are the most important problems 
you have encountered in maintaining interest of 
merchants in distributive education? How are 
these being solved? 

3. What are the most important problems in 
maintaining interest of store employees in the 
distributive education course or courses? How 
are these being solved? 

4. What new problems in distributive educa- 
tion has the war introduced? How are these 
being solved? 

5. What new problems do you foresee that 
those engaged in distributive education may be 
called upon to face in the near future? 


More than sixty comprehensive re- 
plies were received from supervisors, 
coérdinators, and teachers in large as 
weil as in small cities and towns. The 
replies indicate that the program has 
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not only met the current test success- 
fully, but has also grown in importance 
and permanency, due to the practical 
ability of many teachers and coérdi- 
nators to fit their programs to changing 
store needs. As a result of this survey, 
any doubts as to the value of the dis- 
tributive educational program should 
be changed to great faith in its success 
in the future. 

A consideration of the problems en- 
countered and how these problems are 
being solved throws some interesting 
light on why the program has been 
succeeding. 

1. What are the problems involved in 
introducing distributive education to mer- 
chants? 

_ This question brought answers such 
as: 

a) Contacting the merchants. 

b) Making the merchants believe that training 
in distributive education is both practical 
and profitable. 

c) Convincing merchants that time spent at 
conferences, clinics, and training groups will 
bring measurable results. 

d) In coéperative training courses, getting mer- 
chants to take students for the stipulated 
time during the school year (many let stu- 
dents go when business is dull). 
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e) Getting teachers and codrdinators acceptable 
to merchants and with sufficient experience 
to discuss their problems intelligently with 
them. 

f) Keeping the superintendent of schools sold 
on the program. 

g) Encouraging the merchants to allow their 
workers the time to take courses (some few 
employers feel that workers do not need the 


training in order to prepare for better posi- ‘ 


tions). 

h) Getting the merchants to tell their teachers 
and coérdinators their problems and to make 
definite requests for courses. 

i) Overcoming the attitude of many merchants 
in smaller towns who think high-school boys 
and girls are too young to sell. 


From these statements, it is apparent 
that the successful introduction of a 
program is primarily a selling job. It 
consists first in selling distributive educa- 
tion to the school superintendent and 
then in selling it to the leading mer- 
chants. 

How these problems are being solved. 
The teachers and coérdinators are em- 
ploying the following methods to solve 
these problems: 


a) Discussing training problems before groups of 
merchants. 
b) Choosing the leading merchants, wirning 
their codperation, and keeping them sold. 
c) Getting merchants and store executives to 
assist in outlining courses and to act in an 
advisory capacity in conducting them. 
Getting suggestions of merchants as to what 
courses should be given and what the courses 
should contain. 
Getting merchants to recognize people who 
take the courses by means of prizes or by 
giving dinners at course conclusions. 
Conducting essay contests in the high 
schools. Prizes are donated by the leading 
merchants, with a merchant’s committee to 
assist in directing the contest and in making 
the final awards. 
Taking care in securing teachers who have had 
experience, who know the problems of the 
merchants, and who can speak their language. 
Making the students realize that they must 
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do good work. The interest of merchants 
cools when poor students are sent to them. 

i) Giving full publicity to all courses in the 
local papers. 

j) Keeping the interest of the merchants by in- 
viting them to address classes in retailing 
courses. 


Selling the distributive educational 
program to merchants as well as to 
school superintendents and high-school 
principals is a real job for coérdinator 
and teacher. The secret of success 
centers chiefly in the personality of the 
person and his knowledge of merchants’ 
problems. A pleasing and striking per- 
sonality is a most valuable asset. Mer- 
chants are no exception and are attracted 
by good-looking, pleasing, and well- 
groomed coédrdinators and teachers. <A 
fundamental quality for any teacher in 
distributive education is that he or she 
must like people and must radiate it in 
speech and action. In many instances, 
lack of success is due not to lack of 
knowledge of subject matter but to the 
fact that the coédrdinator or teacher did 
not like people or was afraid of them. 
A leading merchant in a good-sized 
town was seeking a teacher and made 
this request, ‘We want a teacher who is 
good looking, well dressed, and who has 
a pleasing personality—a teacher who 
can talk our own language and be help- 
ful in solving our problems.” 

2. What are the chief problems involved 
in maintaining the interest of merchants 
in distributive education? 

A summary of the answers to this 
question revealed the following prob- 
lems: 

a) Getting the merchants to assist in the selec- 
tion of students in codéperative courses. 


b) In normal times, selecting part-time students 


chants. 
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c) Seeing that the merchants’ interest is not more 
in the recruiting possibilities than in the bene- 
fits of training. 

d) Securing good teachers and capable co- 
érdinators who are qualified with adequate 
business experience as well as with personal 
and professional qualifications. 

e) Overcoming the lack of interest due to war- 
time conditions. 


How these problems are being met. Some 
of the specific ways in which this “‘in- 
terest” problem is being solved are as 
follows: 


a) Remaining constantly alert to merchants’ 
problems. 

b) Publicizing not only the courses but content 
of courses as well as ideas of interest in the 
local papers. 

c) Asking merchants to address classes in school. 

d) Getting merchants to allow students to dress 

store windows. 

Stirring up merchants’ interest in an essay and 

window display contest. Assist in choosing 

the topic and awarding the prizes through an 
assembly in the school. The merchants too 
take part. 

Encouraging the merchants to visit adult 

courses and to make suggestions for im- 

provements. 

g) Giving only courses that meet actual needs. 

h) Keeping merchants informed of the class- 
work of students. 

i) Having the merchants rate the trainees at 
least once monthly. 

j) Developing wartime programs that help to 
hold interest. 

k) Helping merchants realize that part-time 
students should be held throughout the 
school year. In the case of codperative 
programs it is desirable to obtain an agree- 
ment from the merchants to support the 
program in poor times as well as good and 
to give preference in employment to young 
people who have had the codperative courses. 

1) Holding special wartime clinics for mer- 
chants. This tends toward maintenance of 
interest by showing merchants that codrdina- 
tors are anxious to help them solve their 
current problems. 
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Although many of these solutions 
overlap those given under question one, 
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it is apparent that they are sound, prac- 
tical means of maintaining continued 
interest. Merchants take a keen in- 
terest in activities geared to their needs, 
designed to help them solve their prob- 
lems, and in the formulation and 
conducting of which they have taken 
an active part. 

3. What are the most important prob- 
lems in maintaining the interest of store 
employees in distributive education 
courses? 

The answers to this question were as 
follows: 


a) There is a lack of free time. Employees are 
interested in courses given on store time, but 
the majority do not want to give up evenings 
for study. 

b) Many store employees have entered business 

only on a temporary basis and hence are not 

greatly interested in taking the time and 
effort to engage in additionai training to up- 
grade their abilities. 

It is difficult to make the courses fit the 

needs and interests of every one. In many 

courses, there are persons who work in such 
places as garages, restaurants, variety stores, 
lumberyards, and hardware stores. While 
such variety of experience often provides ex- 
cellent discussions, there is the danger that 
some discussions may not be of interest to 

all. 2 

d) With wartime conditions, the problem is to 

find time to have classes, so that they do not 

conflict with wartime activities of employees. 

Gas rationing makes it difficult to hold classes 

at night. 

In promoting adult classes, they have often 

been oversold; after having a good attendance 

for one or two meetings, it has frequently 
dropped considerably. This has been due to 

courses being too general, or because of a 

teacher who does not appeal to the class 

members. 
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How these problems are being solved. 
The replies reveal that these problems 
are being solved by: 


a) Using specialists as teachers. The right 
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type of teacher is able to hold the interest of 
the class. 

b) Working out courses in codperation with 
store employees as well as store executives. 

c) Shortening the courses and making them 
practical. This has been successful in mak- 
ing employees realize that they miss some- 
thing if they are absent. 

d) Having merchants encourage and continually 
inspire the employees regarding courses in 
distributive education. 


These. solutions. again emphasize the 
fact that those engaged in the distribu- 
tive education. program are endeavoring 
to be practical and businesslike in their 
work. 

4. What new problems in distributive 
education has the war introduced? 

The answers to this question empha- 
sized these ten important problems: 


a) The war has greatly increased the turnover 
of retail personnel, has lowered the quality 
of new employed workers in stores, and has 
made merchants less interested in training 
except of an emergency nature. 

It has brought about a need of many short 

unit courses to prepare new salespeople to do 

more satisfactory selling. 

c) Some stores have offered students full-time 

jobs if they would leave school. 

Merchants’ clinics to convey information re- 

garding wartime problems have to be ar- 

ranged. . 

e) Merchants must be assisted in understanding 
OPA and ODT regulations. 

f) Due to the fact that so many employees have 
gone into war industry, there is an intensified 
demand for preémployment training. 

g) There is an increased demand for part-time 
coéperative students. There is a constant 
demand for boys for part-time work, a de- 
mand which cannot be supplied from 
available material in classes. When this 
occurs, stores look elsewhere for help, and 
the program loses an opportunity to extend 
itself. 

h) There is presented the responsibility of ele- 
vating programs from the level of employee 
training to that of providing counsel, advice, 
and leadership for management courses. 
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i) Store supervisors have to be trained to teach. 

j) All nonessentials in course content have to 
be eliminated and courses revised to serve 
newcomers who possess little or no store ex- 
perience. 


How these problems are being solved. 
These problems are being met in the 
following ways. 


a) Standard Program A (preémployment re- 
placement training) has been used to train 
many thousands of housewives and high- 
school girls to work in stores. In practically 
every sizeable community in the central 
States this form of training has been carried 
on in the distributive education program. 
Standard Program D (training store super- 
visors to teach) has been introduced widely 
throughout the country. As a result of its 
favorable reception, many retailers are chang- 
ing their training methods. In many States, 
distributive education personnel have co- 
éperated with representatives of other gov- 
ernment agencies in conducting merchants’ 
clinic in Program C on wartime operating 
problems. 

Individual students have had explained to 
them the advantages of completing high 
school and the coéperative course. 
Additional high-school coSperative retailing 
classes have been offered to furnish addi- 
tional part-time store workers. 

Conferences and clinics have been con- 
ducted for store owners and managers. 
Talks have been given at service clubs, 
chamber of commerce meetings, and the like. 
f) In some States, local supervisors and co- 
drdinators have been given intensified teacher 
training so that they may be able to conduct 
classes in preémployment training and in 
all phases of OPA instructions. All of the 
teachers spend a full day in the State OPA 
offices and are thoroughly schooled in the 
various activities by State and district ex- 
perts. In their localities, they act as ad- 
visers to merchants and conduct meetings 
on new phases of OPA. 

Store employees are prepared for the prob- 
lems they are most likely to meet during 
wartime; namely, economy of supplies, 
rationing, explaining of substitutes, new 
regulations of ihe OPA, and so forth. 
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h) Special attention is given to revamping and 
modernizing courses; by changing instruc- 
tion methods and subject matter to the 
degree necessary for proper understanding on 
the part of the employees; and by the pro- 
motion of the national wartime training 
programs for store salespeople and super- 
visors. 


These solutions indicate that the dis- 
tributive educators are alert to the re- 
tailers’ changing problems. They are 
offering much expert help of which the 
merchants are taking advantage. 

5. What new problems may distributive 
education be called upon to face in the 


near future? 
The future problems, according to the 
replies, may be as follows: 


a) Adjustment to outside conditions, such as 
labor complications, store consolidations, 
competition of better paid occupations, and 
school recognition. 

More extensive courses for training execu- 
tives how to teach. This demand will con- 
tinue during the period of adjustment follow- 
ing the war. 

Renewed effort to keep merchants and school 
people interested in distributive education. 
Shortage of qualified coérdinators, supervi- 
sors, and teacher trainers. 

Greater emphasis on government regula- 
tions. With more and more government 
regulation, those engaged in distributive 
education are challenged to understand the 
regulations, to understand the retailers’ 
problems, and to act as a liaison in conduct- 
ing more and better clinics. 

f) More training of those who sell services— 
such as training for restaurants, hotels, as 
well as beauty shops. 

Unless the war should end in the near future, 
the most important problem will be keeping 
services geared to the tempo of government 
regulations affecting business and _ the 
business problems growing out of the new 
era. 
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CONCLUSION 


This survey reveals that the current 
problems facing distributive education 
are being met intelligently and construc- 
tively. Asa result, merchants, teachers, 
and school administrators are being 
brought to a better understanding of one 
another and are in greater harmony. 
Distributive education is rapidly becom- 
ing a real necessity in training for store 
employees and much of the opposition 
of merchants to the employing of high- 
school students has abated. There is 
every reason to believe that the future 
will bring even a closer contact between 
schools and stores. Teachers, school 
superintendents, and principals will find 
that they -have a more receptive mer- 
chant group than ever before. 

School enrollments for courses in dis- 
tributive education have shown a de- 
cided increase during the past five years. 
According to a report of the United 
States Office of Education, these classes 
have increased from 3,600 in 1936-1937 
to 12,94 in 1940-1941, with a report 
that the enrollment in coéperative 
courses in 1942-1943 will show a still 
further increase. 

Distributive education appears to 
have met successfully its most critical 
test. Although the distributive educa- 
tional system was ushered in with some 
doubt as to its future, through the excel- 
lent work of the leaders in the field and 
their ability to make programs and 
courses fundamental and practical, it 
has been established as a sound educa- 
tional asset in the field of distribution. 











Problems in Conducting a Coéperative 
Training Program 


ALBERT CHARLES MOSSIN 


The experience of many coirdinators in the Philadelphia and New York 
areas has been drawn upon in formulating the solutions suggested to the 
problems of administration and student personnel. 


From time immemorial in-school boys 
and girls have sought and _ under- 
‘taken after-school part-time work in 
‘stores. The three o’clock bell was the 
signal for Tom to trot off to work at 
Jones’ Emporium, for John to report 
at the A & P, for Mary to tend the cash 
register in her father’s drygoods store. 
In school they struggled with such ab- 
stract offerings as Latin, French, algebra, 
geometry, history, and Shakespearean 
English; but after school they did what 
they really wanted to do, worked in 
stores, earned their own money, and 
incidentally learned vocational tech- 
niques. This was distributive education 
in its pristine form, “unofficial” and 
perhaps at times crude, but distributive 
education nonetheless. The store was 
the school and the businessman the 
educator. 

Long before school-sponsored distribu- 
tive education, school authorities had 
to deal with such problems as: students 
periodically absenting themselves from 
school in order to work the fuil day at 
some job; leaving school to accept full- 
time work and/or to escape the sense of 
futility engendered by continued failure 
in abstract and (for them) inapplicable 
subject matter; and irregular submission 
or inadequate preparation of home as- 
signments due to conflicting require- 


ments of a part-time job. Thus, most 
of the problems facing distributive 
education are not new. Nor as some 
academically minded schoolmen pretend 
has the present codperative form of 
training aggravated them; just the re- 
verse is true. Most coérdinators in the 
Philadelphia area, for example, report 
a definite improvement in the school 
attendance of those students entering 
the course. School leavings, likewise, 
are reported to be lower among distribu- 
tive students than among those in other 
curricula. In fact, most coérdinators 
of the Philadelphia area are able to cite 
frequently occurring instances in which 
distributive education has forestalled 
leavings. At least ten per cent of the 
forty-three students in this codrdinator’s 
codperative classes have been enabled 
to complete their senior year only be- 
cause of the financial aid they have 
received through their part-time jobs. 

The chief problems now facing dis- 
tributive education may be classified 
under the following heads: quality of 
students, balance between school train- 
ing and store work, job problems, and 
those created by the war. 


QUALITY OF THE STUDENTS 


In most instances it is the codrdinator 
who establishes or gives effect to the 
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admission policies. But other faculty 
members may commend to the codrdi- 
nator’s attention children whom they 
believe should take distributive educa- 
tion. The suggested candidates are 
not infrequently looked upon by the 
faculty as problem cases. Their records 
often are characterized by low grades, 
frequent absence, attitudes of indiffer- 
ences or rebelliousness; or they may 
have difficult or dull personalities, or 
low 1.Q.’s. 

Many coérdinators resent the impli- 
cation that ‘‘their” course is a salvage 
depository. They are fearful lest the 
prestige of the course suffer through 
identification with the less admirable 
elements of the student body. Others 
challenged by the opportunity thus pre- 
sented of working toward the salvation 
of these children with respect to whom 
the rest of the school has signified its 
impotence admit a limited number of 
carefully selected cases. 

The whole question of admissions 
should be approached with a clear per- 
ception of the basic purpose of distribu- 
tive education: the realistic preparation 
of children for life as they will live it. 
Consequently, if a child with a low LQ. 
or unfortunate personal tendencies is, 
nevertheless, destined for vocational life 
in a distributive occupation, coérdinators 
should not assume, arbitrarily, the pre- 
rogative of denying him access to such 
pertinent training as may be available. 
Many students, not college bound, have 
found it difficult to sustain interest in 
traditional subject matter which (for 
them) seemed abstract and pointless; 
others, lacking abstract mental capacity, 
developed failure complexes and sought 
the refuge of docility or of various forms 
of compensatory rebelliousness. Thus, 
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the hiatus between schoo! offerings on 
the one hand and the interests and 
capacities of a large proportion of the 
student body on the other was often 
directly instrumental in creating the 
very problem cases from which some 
vocational educators strive to dissociate 
themselves. 

The only criterion, then, for admission 
to the course is whether or not the stu- 
dent is capable of fulfilling satisfactorily 
the duties of some distributive occupa- 
tion. Moreover, because of the intimate 
nature of the relationship between the 
coérdinator and his students, the in- 
dividualized nature of the instruction, 
and the elasticity of method, the course 
is peculiarly adapted to serve the diver- 
gent needs, interests, capacities, and 
personalities of a highly heterogeneous 
group. Distributive education must not 
fail to capitalize upon this unique and 
extensive capacity to contain all. No 
other course in the high-school curricu- 
lum is so admirably suited for education 
on an_ individualized, child-centered 
basis. 

The accuracy of the above views is 
attested to by this coérdinator’s experi- 
ence with low ability, hitherto indiffer- 
ent, or otherwise difficult children 
selected for admission to the distributive 
education course at the Lower Merion 
Senior High School. A boy (I.Q. 82) 
succeeded as a stockworker and later 
as an investigator. A girl (I.Q. 83) 
developed quite satisfactorily as a wrap- 
per and then as a telephone order clerk. 
Another girl, admitted to the course 
from a correction school, achieved out- 
standing success as colorist and salesgirl 
in a fashionable photographic studio, 
and was helped toward the elimination 
of her initial inferiority complex and 
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other more serious emotional disturb- 
ances. The attendance record of three 
persistent “cutters” was improved fifteen 
per cent as a result of their admission 
to the course. Other students, whose 
grades in other classes had been mar- 
ginal, made decided improvements in 
the quality of their school work. Out- 
standing in this latter category was 
an eighteen-year-old boy. His attitude 
toward school work underwent a remark- 
able change for the better, his grades 
rising from the low seventies to the high 
eighties. Asa result of this performance 
he was awarded a scholarship to the 
Philadelphia Textile Institute, where he 
is at this writing pursuing successfully a 
course in textile engineering. 


BETWEEN SCHOOL TRAINING 
AND STOREWORK 


BALANCE 


Cutting school but reporting to work. 
Most coérdinators occasionally encoun- 
ter the situation of students absenting 
themselves from class in the morning but 
reporting to work in the afternoon. The 
problem becomes serious only when a 
student begins to cut persistently, serious 
for the cutter and serious because of its 
possible adverse effect upon the morale 
of the other members of the class. 

Several coérdinators, with whom the 
problem has been discussed, attempt a 
preventive approach. They refuse ad- 
mission to the course to those students 
having poor attendance records. The 
precaution seems wise in cases where the 
absence is due to chronic or frequent ill- 
ness; but its rigid application, as a school 
policy, to all applicants is, perhaps, of 
questionable merit. Desultory attend- 
ance may be symptomatic of the very 
condition which distributive education 
and other vocational education can help 


to remove: lack of interest in abstract 
subjects. The codrdinator should make 
every effort, in interviewing such appli- 
cants, to discover the real reasons for 
their behavior, before acting upon their 
applications. 

One coérdinator employed the method 
of issuing passes of admission to work. 
If the student failed to report to class, 
he received no work pass, without which 
the employer could not permit him to 
work. Employers did not take kindly 
to the procedure, however, and it was 
discontinued. The system was a nui- 
sance; it involved the employer in extra 
records and work and _ occasionally, 
without notice, left him shorthanded 
for the day. Any disciplinary measures 
of ‘this sort, which prevent the student 
from attending his part-time job, should 
be applied with extreme caution. Em- 
ployers soon tire of being ‘“‘used’”’ in the 
interest of school discipline. They, un- 
derstandably, prefer employees upon 
whose consistency they can rely and are 
irritated by morning messages informing 
them that ‘George will not report for 
work this afternoon.” 

Attending school but cutting work. 
The one case of this kind in the experi- 
ence of this codrdinator was cured 
rapidly: she was discharged. Shortly 
afterward she sought and obtained on 
her own initiative another part-time 
job. Her attendance record at the new 
place was perfect, signifying the excellent 
educational value of her painful experi- 
ence. Another coédrdinator cured his 
case of absenteeism by withdrawing the 
student from the store for a period of 
two weeks. The student’s changed per- 
spective was evidenced by his more con- 
sistent attendance upon being returned 
to his position. 
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In general, treatment of this problem 
should be of a preventive character, 
aimed at nurturing attitudes of de- 
pendability and responsibility. Trainees 
should be instructed, for example, that 
it is their duty to telephone the store if 
they are ill and cannot report to work. 
The codrdinator should not relieve the 
student of this responsibility by under- 
taking it himself, as an undesirable habit 
is thus installed and an educational 
opportunity wasted. 

Post-Christmas layoffs. Knotty prob- 
lems develop out of the laying off of 
trainees during the dull postholiday 
period from January through February. 
While it is possible by means of written 
or verbal agreements with employers to 
minimize layoffs, it is seldom possible 
to eliminate them altogether. The more 
pressing problems created by these lay- 
offs may be stated as follows: 

1. The schoolday continues to termi- 
nate at noon for unemployed students 
as well as for those who continue to be 
employed, leaving the unemployed with 
an overabundance of free time. 

2. Some parents, accustomed to think- 
ing of education in terms of an eight to 
three o’clock schedule, may object to the 
student’s enforced idleness. 

3. Some of the unemployed students 
may envy the employed students their 
uninterrupted employment. 

4. If the device of extra homework is 
utilized as a means of keeping the unem- 
ployed students occupied, the employed 
students are overburdened. 

Two means have been successfully 
employed by coérdinators to mitigate 
these difficulties: 

1. The assignment of special projects 
to the unemployed individuals. 

2. The lengthening of the school ses- 
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sion. Employed students may. be re- 
quired to remain in school an extra half 
hour (to. compensate for the loss of 
schooltime during their period of full- 
time employment), and unemployed 
students may be held yet another half 


‘hour for project conference. 


The variety of projects possible is 
virtually unlimited. Merchandise proj- 
ects, reading projects, poster and display 
card designing, outside projects (such as, 
comparison shopping, window and in- 
terior display study, fashion counts, 
traffic counts, interviewing of merchants, 
etc.)—all have educational value. In 
assigning these projects the coérdinator 
should, of course, consult the interests 
and consider the needs and talents of 
each assignee. 

Isolation of trainees from extracurricu- 
lar activities. No ideal solution of this 
problem seems possible. Students can- 
not be excused from work on Saturdays, 
the busiest day of the week for most 
stores, to attend football games. Nei- 
ther can they partake in afternoon club 
activities. Philadelphia has secured a 
partial solution through its Future 
Merchants of America Club, a city-wide 
organization for distributive education 
youth. At Lower Merion, serving the 
same purpose, we have the Business So- 
ciety. Several evening meetings of the 
Business Society are held each year. 
Graduate members, local merchants, 
members of the commercial faculty, and 
representatives of other commercial clubs 
are invited to these meetings. Ad- 
dresses by prominent business executives 
are occasionally arranged for, and re- 
freshments, music, and dancing are 
provided. Visitations to business and 
industrial houses are arranged by the 
school and financed by the society. 
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Applicants for distributive education 
should be pointedly forewarned of their 
necessary isolation from most extracur- 
ricular activities. Those who view this 
as too great a sacrifice usually eliminate 
themselves from consideration, thus 
removing at the outset the main ingredi- 
ent and ferment of possible future 
dissatisfaction. 


PROBLEMS ARISING FROM THE NATURE OF 
THE PART-TIME WORK 


Tendency of some stores to keep trainees 
in routine jobs. Large department 
stores, if permitted undeterred to cater 
exclusively to their own immediate 
needs, may continue the youthful stock- 
boy in that position throughout his 
internship. Obviously, such stagnation 
tends to negate the educational purpose 
of the internship. Therefore, the coédr- 
dinator should have a definite under- 
standing with the management as to the 
nature of the work he will do. If the 
boy is too youthful in appearance to act 
as a salesperson, the store should agree 
to provide him with a variety of non- 
selling experiences other than stock- 
work. He might, for instance, assist 
in the arrangement of interior and 
window displays or in wrapping and 
packing. Possibly, also, he might be 
permitted certain free periods in which 
to observe experienced salespersons at 
work. 

Divergencies in equality of opportunity. 
At the inception of the Lower Merion 
Program, in the fali of 1941, it was 
thought that a standard wage, on an 
hourly basis, should be _ established. 
Accordingly, a rate of twenty-five cents 
an hour was fixed. All codperating 
stores, whether their normal rate for 


beginners was twenty-five, thirty, or 
forty cents per hour, were to pay the 
trainees only twenty-five cents. For a 
number of reasons, however, this ar- 
rangement proved to be unsatisfactory 
and inadvisable. Unions, regular store 
employees, and at least one local news- 
paper regarded the arrangement as a 
scheme to exploit the youth of the com- 
munity. They felt that the trainees 
should be compensated on the same basis 
as any other beginning worker; that is, 
in accordance with the individual stand- 
ards of each codperating store. The 
stores, especially the larger ones, soon 
yielded to the pressure of public opinion 
and insisted on paying their regular wage 
for beginning workers to the student 
trainees. Thus, a situation was brought 
about wherein a student employed by 
one store received twenty-five or thirty 
cents an hour for his services while an- 
other student, capable of more fortunate 
placement, received thirty-five or forty 
cents. However, although some mild 
envy and complaint ensued, there was 
not nearly as much as this coérdinator 
had anticipated. 

Many codérdinators handle the situa- 
tion by requiring all applicants to find 
their own part-time jobs. A few furnish 
the students lists of codperating stores 
to aid them in their search. Each stu- 
dent thus has an equal opportunity to 
secure placement with those firms pay- 
ing the higher rates. Others assume 
directly the responsibility for placement, 
sending the more highly qualified stu- 
dents to the better stores and those less 
qualified to the remaining stores. Each 
coérdinator must, of course, use the 
method which is most appropriate to 
his own individual situation. If the 
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latter method is favored, every bit of 
psychological ingenuity the coérdinator 
possesses must be pressed into the task 
of justifying to the less fortunately 
placed student his placement. This 
cobrdinator has found the following 
rationalization rather effective: 

“The amount of money you get is 
not the most important consideration. 
More important is the training and 
experience you will receive. And no 
store is better equipped to give you this 
than the X——Store...etc....” 

What to do with the student whose 
student work is unsatisfactory. First, 
what is the reason for the failure? Is 
the student too immature and timid for 
selling? Does she lack sufficient arith- 
metic and clerical skill for cashiering? 
Does he or she exhibit an attitude of 
superiority? Is the trainee too bright 
for the type of position in which she has 
been placed? Is the student’s store 
supervisor disposed to be irritable or 
petulant? 

The causes of job failure are often com- 
plex and are always uniquely individual. 
This timid individual might have suc- 
ceeded as a salesgirl if only she had been 
allowed to orientate herself as a stock- 
worker before being plunged into sales. 
Or the indifference of that bright indi- 
vidual might be the result of the unchal- 
lenging nature of his duties. Replace- 
ment into a more challenging situation 
might galvanize him. The device of 
transferring the trainee from one position 
to another, from one department to 
another, or from one store to another 
frequently converts initial failure into 
ultimate success. If, however, after 
two or three trials, the student seems 
definitely unfitted for store work, he 
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should be transferred into a different 
course of study. 


PROBLEMS CREATED BY THE WAR 


Increased frequency of requests by 
employers for trainees’ full-time services. 
The growing manpower shortage in 
retailing is giving the distributive educa- 
tion course a golden opportunity to 
serve the merchant community. One 
Lower Merion department store for 
example has frankly admitted its uiier 
dependence upon the part-time services 
of its distributive education trainees. 
Another, a variety store, has sought 
almost frantically after the services of 
the members of the class. Still others 
have already formed a waiting line for 
the services of next year’s trainees. 

Without question, it is the duty of 
every distributive educator to gear his 
program to the wartime needs of mer- 
chants. But there is some question as 
to how far in this direction the coérdi- 
nator has the right to go. This question 
of right arises when stores request that 
this or that trainee be excused from 
school for the day, or even two or three 
days running, to replace a regular em- 
ployee whose indisposition or sudden 
leaving has resulted in depleting still 
further an already sadly depleted staff. 
Two factors, besides the merchant’s 
needs, must be considered: the State 
law respecting the number of hours of 
school attendance required of the stu- 
dents; the student’s educational rights 
and interests. All States providing for 
coéperative distributive educational pro- 
grams under the terms of the George- 
Dean Act require a minimum average 
weekly school attendance of fifteen 
hours throughout the school year. This 
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requirement allows the coérdinator little 
leeway for the granting of emergency 
requests for the forenoon services of 
his students. Then, too, the student 
who is permitted to miss class too often 
can seldom satisfactorily make up the 
subject matter covered during his ab- 
sence. In this coérdinator’s opinion, 
therefore, students should be excused 
from school for emergency service not 
more than one day at a time, and then 
only occasionally and at widely spaced 
intervals. 

Increased school leavings due to high 
wartime wages. The distributive edu- 
cation courses in the high schools of the 
Philadelphia area suffer less from war- 
inspired dropouts than most other 
courses in these high schools. This 
would naturally be expected to follow 
from the circumstance that distributive 
education students already have the 
opportunity, without leaving school, of 
working and earning. If home condi- 
tions rather than a sheer desire for ‘*..2” 
money compel the student to seek higher 
earnings than is usually possible through 
part-time work, the codrdinator may be 
able to find him employment on close to 
a full-time basis while leaving him free 
mornings to attend school. This rem- 
edy was successfully applied in the case 
of one boy who left school under these 
circumstances. A local store was in- 
duced to employ him afternoons, Satur- 
days, and one evening weekly, for a 
total thirty-nine hours per week, thus 
enabling him to complete his schooling. 

Reduced enrollments brought about by 
wartime conditions. Whereas formerly 
coérdinators had many more applicants 
than they could accommodate, now they 
are experiencing something of a drought. 


The number of applicants is still ade- 
quate for the formation of normal size 
classes, but the codrdinator no longer 
enjoys the luxury of being able to form a 
class of twenty-five select individuals 
out of a group of twice that many candi- 
dates. Mainly responsible for this de- 
cline in the numbers applying for dis- 
tributive education are the following 
conditions: 

1. Many boys, attracted by the prom- 
ise of high salaried war production jobs, 
have flocked to the trade schools. 

2. Other boys, who normally would 
apply for distributive education, are 
registering for pre-induction courses. 

3. The demand for secretarial and 
office-training courses has spurted as a 
result of the greatly increased opportu- 
nities for placement in that field. 

4. After school storework is plentiful 
at the present time and can easily be 
obtained without the aid of the distribu- 
tive education course. 

5. Store wages do not compare favor- 
ably with the wartime wages offered 
beginning workers in other fields. 

A moment’s reflection will make it 
immediately apparent that the coérdi- 
nator must accept conditions two, three, 
and five. But he can and should work 
strenuously to stop the indiscriminate 
and wholesale practice of cramming 
boys into trade courses now that the 
revised draft laws make it probable that 
many of them will never set foot inside a 
war production plant. Many of these 
boys, after the war, will find employment 
in stores not in factories, and they should 
be given training now toward this future 
certainty. 

In connection with condition four, 
distributive educators should seize upon 
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every opportunity to blast out of stu- 
dents’ minds the notion that distribu- 
tive education is synonymous with the 
term “employment agency.” Students 
who think that their present ability 
to obtain beginning store jobs without 
the benefit of distributive education is, 
ipso facto, proof of their small need for 
the course must be shown the narrow- 
ness of their vision. They should be 
led toward a perception of the com- 
pelling truths that a beginning position 
is only the beginning, that success in 
retailing, as in any other field of en- 
deavor, necessitates technical knowledges 
and understandings that cannot be 
acquired except by study of the dis- 
tributive arts and functions; whether 
such study be undertaken alone, in 
wasteful hit-or-miss fashion, or at school, 
in a_ scientifically organized manner 
under trained supervision. 


School of Retailing Grad- 
uates in the Armed 
Forces 


A recent questionnaire to graduates of 
the School of Retailing reveals that the 
majority of the men in the armed forces 
have obtained commissions. While 
many in the forces have not been heard 
from, the following table is probably 
indicative of the distribution. 

The two majors listed in the table 
are: Kenneth N. Gray of the class of 
1934 (in the Air Corps, stationed at 
Patterson Field, Fairfield, Ohio); and 
Floyd W. Goates of the class of 1928 
(Commanding officer in the Cavalry). 

The two captains are George W. Hunt 
of the class of 1932, and Hubert White, 
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Army Navy 
Privates...... ... 16 Seamen... cats a 
Cadets. . stan 3 Ensigns....... 14 
Corporals...... 6 Lieutenants, Junior 
Sergeants......... 3 Grade..... Se caiie 
2d Lieutenants. 14 Civilian instructors 2 
ist Lieutenants.... 10 WAVES 
Captains. .... 2 
Majors. . 2 Seamen.... 2 

Midshipmen 1 
WAAC Ensigns........ 3 
Private.... ; 1 
Lieutenants. . . 3 ; 
TOQM.=i:.. So Tee... ee 


1939. The former is Exchange Officer 
at Fort Leonard Wood, Missouri. The 
post which he commands does an annual 
volume of about $6,000,000 a year. 
White is captain in the coasi artillery. 

Among the ten first licutenants, two 
are Post Exchange Officers: Millard 
Koogle, 1934, and Chester Hargrove, 
1941. Thus, they are applying their 
retailing knowledge in the Army. 

The School boasts of having the first 
ensign commissioned in the WAVES: 
Dorothy Foster of the class of 1936. 

Mr. Jack W. Hall of the class of 1939, 
a lieutenant in the Army Air Corps, was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Cross 
in the defense of the Philippines in early 
1942 but has not been heard from for 
some time. 

Mr. Hans Krusa of the class of 1938, 
and for the past two years instructor in 
retailing at the School, has been ap- 
pointed an ensign in the Navy and 
reported for active duty January 15, 
1943. His classes are being taken over 
by the remaining members of the faculty. 

The School now has two of its faculty 
serving in the war effort—-for Professor 
E. O. Schaller has been with the OPA as 
economist in the price division for the 
past year. 











Book Reviews 


Retail Merchandising, by:R. S. Walters, 
J. W. Wingate, and E. J. Rowse. Cin- 
cinnati: South-Western Publishing 
Company, 1943, 520 pages. 


This is a complete revision of Fundamentals 
of Retailing, the popular high-school text by 
Walters and Rowse. The new book will appeal 
not only to the beginner but also to experienced 
store people who want a broad survey of the 
principles of successful store operation. Since 
retail merchandising involves coérdinated selling 
and buying, the book devotes parts IT, ITI, and 
IV to the functions selling, buying, and control. 
The first part of the book considers how to set 
up a store and part V presents the personal side 
of retailing. 

Matters of importance often neglected in 
other retailing texts include government regu- 
lation of retailing, price determination, and 
merchandise planning. 

At the end of each chapter are to be found a 
voculabulary drill, review questions, discussion 
questions, and “things to be done.” The last 
will be particularly welcome by the teacher, for 
the projects are numerous, practical, and in- 
structive. 


Problems in Merchandise Distribution, 
by Malcolm P. McNair, Edmund P. 
Learned, and Stanley F. Teele, with 
collaborators. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1942, 722 
pages. 


This new book is a welcome successor to 
Edmund P. Learned’s Problems in Marketing, 
which was published in 1938. Like Learned’s 
original book, the new text endeavors to develop 
in students ability to use facts in the analysis of 
business situations by requiring them to study 
and to discuss cases and problems. 

The present volume includes reproductions 
or revisions of only 38 of the original cases com- 
piled by Learned. The 106 cases, which take 


cognizance of effects of a wartime economy on 
the business of merchandise distribution, are 
conveniently grouped into 13 chapters under the 
following headings: nature and scope of mar- 
keting problems; operating statements, analyti- 
cal ratios, and terms of sales and discounts; 
customer relations; merchandising—influence 
of buyers and consumers on merchandise poli- 
cies; channels of distribution; brand policy; 
sales promotion; marketing organization and 
control methods; price determination; price 
policies; legislative regulation of prices; market- 
ing trends; and diagnosis of marketing policies. 
C. M, E. 


Drug Store Accounting, by J. B. Heckert 
and W. E. Dickerson. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1943, 
415 pages. 


This book presents a detailed treatment of 
accounting in the light of the operations of the 
independent druggist. Specific methods are ex- 
plained and illustrated with forms and sample 
transactions of a typical drug store. 

Some excellent problems are presented at 
the end of the book to tie up with the chapters. 

The book is well adapted to needs of students 
in a school of pharmacy. 


J.W. W. 


Answers to OPA Price Regulations Affecting 
Retailers 


appearing on page 45 


i. S XI. 1 
II. 3 mak. 2 
III. 4 XIII. 2 
IV. 1 AN. 3 
v.23 XV. 4 
oe XVI. 2 
Vil. 3 XVII. 3 
VIIl. 4 XVIII. 4 
x. 2 XIX. 4 
X. 4 XX. 4 





